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Notes of the Month 


The Cairo Afro-Astan Economic Conference 

DELEGATES to the Afro-Asian Economic Conference, held in 
Cairo from 8 to 11 December, were kept so busy dodging politics 
that when the conference ended it was surprising that they were 
able to offer resolutions on the problems they had gone to Cairo to 
solve. The delegates were asked to consider five subjects: the im- 
pact of the European Common Market on Afro-Asian trade; ways 
and means of facilitating transfers of payment; economic, tech- 
nical, and financial co-operation; plans for establishing a central 
co-ordinating body for Afro-Asian Chambers of Commerce; and 
recommendations for an Afro-Asian economic organization at 
government level. 

The sessions of the conference were held in a confused atmos- 
phere of economics, politics, and public relations. The delegations, 
except those of the Communist countries, were unofficial. They 
could only hope that the weight of their deliberations would be im- 
pressive enough to force their Governments to put their resolu- 
tions into law and practice. A killing programme of sight-seeing 
was arranged for them by the Government of the United Arab 
Republic. Some independent Asian eyebrows were raised because 
the Russian delegates were so much in evidence. Those who had 
accepted the invitation to Cairo because they thought it was going 
to be an economic Bandung did not conceal their surprise. But the 
Russians did not have it all their way. They were not allowed to 
present their plan for pooling, immediately, all Afro-Asian raw 
materials as an answer to the threat of the European Common 
Market. In fact, it appeared as if the dangers of the European 
Common Market failed to frighten the Afro-Asians as much as the 
Russians had anticipated. At the end of the conference a proposal 
was approved for setting up producers’ associations for tea, cotton, 
rubber, and other raw materials in order to prevent harmful com- 
petition. The Communists had advertised the European Common 
Market as just another ‘imperialist trick’ invented by the Europeans 
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for the sole purpose of keeping Eastern countries impoverished. 
The delegates indicated that they would like to know more about 
the European Common Market and they made it clear that they 
intended to keep a close watch on any effects it might have on their 
trade. The Arab Chambers of Commerce, meeting in Cairo before 
the Afro-Asians arrived, urged their Governments to create an 
Arab common market, ‘just like the European one’. The Arabs 
have been trying to set up a system of free trade, through the Arab 
League, for several years, and they have actually achieved a limited 
success in doing so. As might be expected, its limitations have been 
more political than economic. Europeans have no right to scoff at 
Arab efforts to engage in economic co-operation. The road to the 
European Common Market has not been a smooth one and that 
should be remembered by both Arabs and Europeans when, in 
January, the economic council of the Arab League takes up the 
subject once again. 

The most important recommendation of the Afro-Asian con- 
ference was that the Governments of those countries should set up 
a fund for economic development and capital investment. Such an 
organization has long been the dream of planners and financiers in 
the developing countries of Asia and Africa. The Arabs hope to 
finance it with oil royalties; it is not clear where the other Afro- 
Asians expect to get the money. Surely the Afro-Asians do not 
share the mistaken idea of the oil-less Arab countries that oil 
revenues will furnish ample funds for huge undertakings outside 
the producing countries. Actually, only Kuwait has any money to 
spare, perhaps {£30 million a year. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Iran 
can easily find domestic uses for more money than they are ever 
likely to get from oil. Kuwait may be able to offer some help, but 
she alone cannot finance progress in all of the Arab lands or in all 
of Afro-Asia. 

The Afro-Asian countries have long recognized the need for 
development, funds and capital investment. So far, however, Afro- 
Asian Governments have not set out to create the kind of political 
and economic climate that investors find attractive. Revolutions, 
coups d’état, and restrictions often frighten away even their own 
capital which is, when possible, invested abroad, either for quick 
returns or for security. Now these countries are beginning to real- 
ize that perhaps their best chances for economic improvement lie 
in the establishment of a development bank, either Arab or Afro- 
Asian, by accepting guidance offered by the United Nations and 
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money subscribed by member nations. Both Mr Hammarskjéld 
and President Eisenhower endorsed such a project at the emer- 
gency session of the United Nations General Assembly last August. 
The beginning would be modest. A development bank could not, 
for many years, be expected to finance any great schemes for the 
whole Nile valley, or even the Jordan valley. If the bank could 
achieve success by backing small projects, making the best use of 
its limited capital, then there is every reason to believe that, once 
confidence was established, funds would come to it in ever- 
increasing amounts from Governments and private companies or 
investors. 

The Cairo conference decided to establish a permanent organi- 
zation to co-ordinate economic co-operation among the Afro- 
Asian Chambers of Commerce. This was the sort of practical step 
that they could actually expect to carry out. The Indian delegates 
led the resistance to an Egyptian attempt to make Cairo the per- 
manent headquarters of this organization. Though Cairo is con- 
veniently located at the cross-roads between the two continents, 
some delegates thought that the headquarters should rotate among 
the member States. The question will be decided finally when the 
charter of the association is drafted by a consultative committee 
composed of representatives of eleven countries. 

The conference of Chambers of Commerce cannot be described 
as a complete success, nor can it be dismissed as a failure. For 
President Nasser it did little to enhance his position as the leader 
of the whole Afro-Asian world. For the Russians it did less to con- 
vince the free and independent Afro-Asian countries that the 
Communists had all the answers to their problems. The delegates 
dutifully made resolutions about the five subjects they were in- 
vited to discuss, but it was not a meeting of Governments, and 
there may be little prospect of seeing any of these resolutions car- 
ried out at government level. 


West Berlin’s Economy in a Divided Germany 

POLITICAL considerations apart, the present-day living stand- 
ard of 2-2 million West Berliners depends on the maintenance of 
the life-line between Berlin and the Federal Republic. Since the 
ending of the 1948—9 blockade, the economic life of the Western 
sectors of the city has become closely geared to the West German 
economy. Although political realities have thus placed West 
Berlin one hundred miles away from the borders of its effective 
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‘hinterland’, the extra cost, risk, inconvenience, and limitations 
imposed by distance have been more than compensated for, not 
only by subsidies, but also by the chance to participate in West 
Germany’s growing prosperity. 

West Berlin today is, in fact, an integral part of the West Ger- 
man economic system. The West German currency has been the 
sole legal tender of the city since 20 March 1949; the city govern- 
ment has had the same status as any of the Federal Lander Govern- 
ments since 4 August 1950 and at the beginning of 1952 the Feder- 
al Government assumed the same financial responsibilities in 
Berlin as in the Lander. Private business relations are very close, 
with many firms owning assets both in West Berlin and in the 
Federal territory. 

The foundations for West Berlin’s recovery were only gradually 
laid, as shown by the dates quoted in the preceding paragraph. 
Whereas West German recovery began in 1948, West Berlin 
suffered a series of set-backs. The initial large-scale Russian dis- 
mantling, on top of particularly heavy war damage, was followed 
by a short-lived dual currency regime, by the blockade, and by the 
subsequent influx of low-priced West German goods at a time 
when the necessary means were not available to get the city’s 
industries going. Recovery did not gain impetus until 1952, but 
subsequent progress has been remarkable. 


From 1633 onwards the rate of economic expansion in West 
Berlin actually exceeded the rapid rate of advance in the Federal 
territ By 1957 the gross value of goods and services produced 


in West Berlin—that is, the gross social product—amounted per 
head of the population to DM.4,070, or very little short of the 
amount of DM.4,150 for the whole of the Federal Republic. But 
this does not mean that West Berlin has caught up. Before the war 
the Berlin social product was 55 per cent above the average for the 
Reich, whereas today it is still considerably lower than that of a 
comparable large town, such as Hamburg or Frankfurt. 

In notable contrast to Western Germany, the Berlin population 
is somewhat smaller now than before the war, yet—again in con- 
trast—the present-day unemployment in the city is still of the 
order of 80,000 to go,ooo in the off-season. The expellees and 
refugees from the East have moved on to the Federal territory but 
the older people have tended to stay behind, raising considerably 
the average age of the Berlin population. The unemployed include 
a high proportion of white-collar workers not easily absorbed into 
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new occupations. Unemployment benefits and pension payments 
represent a heavy drain on the city budget. 

The basic task facing West Berlin has been to revive local in- 
dustry, for this is virtually her only means of paying for the im- 
port of almost all normal requirements of food and fuel, raw 
materials for industry, and semi-finished goods or finished tools, 
equipment, and consumer goods. Indeed, viability could be attain- 
ed only if industry expanded sufficiently to replace the loss of in- 
come from the services which Berlin used to perform as the Ger- 
man capital city and to pay for additional costs resulting from 
the city’s geographic position. 

By 1957 West Berlin industry employed some 300,000 workers, a 
higher figure than in any city in Western Germany. It is true that 
this was the first year in which industrial output exceeded the level 
of 1936, but compared with 1950—the first post-blockade year— 
the contribution of industry to the city’s gross social product had 
increased from 23 to 38 per cent. Electrical goods, machinery, and 
clothing, by far the most important local industries, contributed 
significantly to West Berlin exports, which in that year reached a 
total of nearly DM.5-3 million and covered about 83 per cent of 
the value of imports. Industrial expansion largely carried West 
Berlin’s economic revival and progressively reduced the city’s 
dependence on outside assistance. Unrequited imports are the 
ultimate measure of subsidization, and their contribution in 1957 
to the total of goods and services available in West Berlin amounted 
to only 12 per cent, as against 26 per cent in 1950. During the same 
period the value of goods and services available to West Berliners 
had just about doubled and reached DM.10-3 million, a veritable 
achievement even if part of the increase must be discounted as due 
to a rise in prices. 

But since 1955 expansion has increasingly lost impetus in 
Western Germany, and especially in Berlin. In the autumn of 1958 
the index of overall industrial production for West Berlin had 
almost ceased to grow; some industries, notably clothing, were in 
serious difficulties although numerous others continued to make 
good progress. New orders for Berlin products have been falling 
off; those from West Germany are of paramount importance since 
about two-thirds of total Berlin manufacturing output is sold in 
Federal territory; about a quarter is consumed in West Berlin, 
one-seventh is exported to foreign countries, and only 1 per cent 
goes to Eastern Germany. Investment in the city—more than half 
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of which is generally financed by public credits—also declined, if 
only slightly. 

Present Western aid to Berlin is provided mainly by the Federal 
Government but includes E.R.P. counterpart funds and a small 
United States contribution. It consists not only of budget support 
but also of credit facilities and various forms of tax and credit re- 
lief to help industrial expansion in the city. The net inflow of 
Federal Government funds amounted to nearly DM.1-5 million 
in 1957 and exceeded in recent years the city’s current account 
deficit. West German assistance to Berlin is not a sacrifice without 
rewards. The Federal Republic supplies four-fifths of West 
Berlin imports, an important market worth DM.5-7 million in 
1957. Moreover, full employment conditions in the Federal 
Republic must increase interest in Berlin’s production potential. 

The horizon was already clouded when Berlin’s precarious 
geographic position became high-lighted once more by Mr 
Khrushchev’s proposal of 10 November to transform it into a ‘free 
city’. Moreover, the East German Government has been busy with 
pin-pricks and tempting offers to intensify the ‘war of nerves’. 
Steps now being taken to increase the sense of security must be 
welcomed. They include both fresh Government assistance 
measures and new investment plans by private industry. 


Ghana Radio 

In the article on ‘Ghana: Developments since Independence’, 
which appeared in The World Today, October 1958, it was stated 
(p. 447) that ‘Government pressure on the radio has so far been 
kept in check by personnel from the B.B.C.’ The Director of the 
Ghana Broadcasting system draws our attention to the Ghana 
Government’s directive on broadcasting, which has been in force 
for some years, and which lays down that news broadcasts by 
Radio Ghana must be completely free from outside control; and 
also to the statement made in the Ghana Parliament on 20 August 
1958 by Mr Kofi Baako, the Minister responsible for broadcasting: 
‘I am happy to be able to assert the independence of our broad- 
casting system from any external or internal influence or control.’ 
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France after the General Election 


ONE commentator on the Election in Algeria remarked that the 
Muslim population did not seem to understand why, having voted 
for General de Gaulle in the constitutional referendum on 
28 September, they were called upon to vote again two months 
later. The results of the polling on 23 and 30 November seem to 
indicate that many French electors were not much clearer regard- 
ing the significance of the General Election in France. It repre- 
sented, more than anything else, a renewed and massive vote of 
confidence in General de Gaulle, or rather for the electoral label 
understood to be ‘Gaullist’, though the General himself had 
specifically refused to sponsor any party or even to allow his name 
to be used. 

Analysis of opinion both before and after the referendum had 
revealed that the spectacular majority in favour of the Constitution 
masked both ambiguities and divergencies:' divergencies, because 
France, Algeria, and the Overseas ‘Territories had really been 
replying in one vote to three separate questions, the two last being 
exclusively concerned with the future status of their respective 
territories; ambiguities, because the metropolitan vote had been 
extremely complex, ranging from a blank cheque for General de 
Gaulle to votes for a series of special objectives, some of them 
contradictory, which electors believed that General de Gaulle was 
more likely than anyone else to achieve—stable government, peace 
in Algeria, integration, a liberal policy in the Overseas Terri- 
tories. 

On Algeria, General de Gaulle’s attitude was, at the time of the 
referendum, still largely a matter of speculation, as was his decision 
regarding the electoral system, which might well prove to be 
of crucial importance in determining the way in which the Con- 





1 The Constitution was accepted by 79.25 per cent of the metropolitan voters, 
85 per cent of whom turned out to vote. In some départements the poll was over 
go per cent. In every département of France there was a clear majority in its 
favour; the lowest figure was 64 per cent (Corréze), the highest 93-4 per cent 
(Bas Rhin). In only one of the eighty boroughs of the Paris ‘red belt’ was there a 
majority of ‘Noes’ (Bagnolet, 56.4 per cent). Just over 44 million people voted 
‘No’ (20-75 per cent), that is, nearly a million fewer than had voted for the 
Communist Party at the 1956 Election, although the Communist Party had 
campaigned vigorously against the Constitution. The official estimate of Com- 
munist Party officials was that 14 million regular Communist voters had ignored 
the Party’s directive and voted for the Constitution. In Algeria, 76.1 per cent 
of the electors voted, 96.5 per cent being in favour; in the Overseas Territories 
65.1 per cent voted, 93-5 per cent being in favour. Of the eighteen Overseas 
Territories, all but Guinea voted ‘Yes’. 
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stitution would work. The vote was, therefore, inevitably, to a large 
extent a personal vote of confidence in General de Gaulle. After 
the referendum and before the Election, General de Gaulle spoke 
much more clearly than he had done hitherto on his plans for 
Algeria. If his five-year economic programme, outlined at Con- 
stantine at the beginning of October, could still be interpreted by 
Gaullist and right-wing parties as being consistent with a policy of 
integration, his press conference on 23 October confirmed the 
views of the Left that he was neither integrationist nor a believer in 
the policy of Algérie frangaise. He made it quite clear that he was 
prepared to recognize ‘the Algerian personality’ and to negotiate a 
cease-fire with the rebels. In some ways, he went even farther than 
his left-wing supporters had expected him to go. For he went out 
of his way to pay tribute to the courage of the rebel combatants, 
and to offer them peace with honour. Gaullist formations contin- 
ued, however, throughout the electoral campaign, to declare their 
support for both integration and General de Gaulle. And incon- 
sistent as their attitude may have been, it certainly bore fruits 
which surprised even the most optimistic forecasters of a Gaullist 
victory. 

On the question of the electoral system, the Government was 
divided, as, indeed, all Governments had been since M. Faure’s 
Government had tried, and failed, in 1955 to change the system. 
Gaullists, and in particular the Minister of Justice, M. Debré, 
were believed to favour a list system, with three- or four-member 
constituencies and a single ballot. Socialists! and Radicals had 
long favoured a return to the single-member system with two 
ballots, which had been used for thirteen of the twenty elections 
since 1875 and which had produced the left-wing majorities of 
the ’thirties, including the Popular Front victory of 1936. General 
de Gaulle came down on their side—according to reports, because 
he thought that the former system would produce an unrepresenta- 
tive Assembly. 

For a number of reasons, the Election turned out to be a triumph 
for those who had opposed the system, and a disaster for those who 
had pressed for it. It is certain that there was a general under- 
estimation of the strength of the Gaullist tidal wave. Many people 
had argued that, though the referendum had been very largely a 
vote for General de Gaulle, elections for party candidates would 


‘M. Mollet did not share the enthusiasm of the majority of his party for the 
single-member system and events proved his scepticism to be well founded. 
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result in a more familiar political pattern. But they were counting 
on the single-member system to prevent the repetition of the too- 
familiar pattern, which had produced repeated deadlock in the 
Assembly. The results showed that, in many cases, party organiza- 
tions as well as electors failed to react as expected at the second 
ballot. ‘This may have been due in part to the unfamiliarity of 
many electors with the traditional working of the system; after all, 
nobody under forty had had any previous experience of it. But it 
was far more probably due to the unexpected popularity of the 
Gaullist label, which, again and again, led electors, on the Left as 
well as on the Right, to choose ‘Gaullist’ candidates at the second 
ballot when the results of the first had made the success of their 
chosen candidate unlikely. 

The fact that no party could claim to have General de Gaulle’s 
approval presented few difficulties in practice. It was permissible 
for candidates to refer to their past loyalty to the General, to their 
vote in favour of his Constitution, or merely to link his name to 
hopes for ‘the renewal’ of France, as, for instance, in the following 
announcement from the U.N.R. headquarters in one of the Paris 
constituencies : 

L’Union pour la Nouvelle République de MM. Soustelle, Debré, et 
Michelet, fideles compagnons du Général de Gaulle, annonce que le 
Comité du X° arrondissement regoit tous les jours. . . 

But beyond affirmations regarding the indispensibility of General 
de Gaulle and the necessity for Algeria to remain French, there 
were no real electoral issues. The campaign was, indeed, unani- 
mously judged to be the dullest within living memory. The apathy 
which had characterized the attitude of the public throughout the 
crisis that began on 13 May continued. Electors refused to turn 
out for meetings. In many cases those who did seemed exclusively 
interested in sectional and local issues. Yet they turned out to vote 
in only slightly smaller numbers than at the referendum. 

From the point of view of the elector, the Election was both the 
simplest and the most confusing in living memory. It was simple 
because, apart from a few prominent personalities who had voted 
‘No’ at the referendum—MM. Mendés-France, Mitterrand, and 
Bourgés-Maunoury, for instance—and from the small ‘autono- 
mous’ Socialist splinter group, formed after the party’s annual 
conference in September and also representing ‘Noes’, all non- 
Communist parties and candidates were supporting General de 
Gaulle. There was, in fact, no positive alternative to Gaullism. 
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On the other hand, never had parties been more divided. Radicals 
and M.R.P. were divided, as well as the Socialists. The orthodox 
conservatives (the Centre National des Indépendants) had, as usual, 
a number of opponents standing either as independent conserva- 
tives or under some more or less ephemeral label; and relations 
between right-wing candidates and Gaullist U.N.R. candidates 
varied from constituency to constituency. Since all candidates 
were for de Gaulle and, except on the question of Algeria, none 
had any clear programme, it might be thought that it did not much 
matter which of them the elector voted for. If he did want to 
choose, however, the divisions were extremely confusing. 

The circumstances of the Election made it very difficult to pre- 
dict the results accurately. There had been considerable popula- 
tion changes since 1936, when the single-member constituency had 
last existed; the number of seats in metropolitan France had been 
reduced from 544 in 1956 to 465 in 1958 and constituency boun- 
daries had all been redrawn, with the aim of creating one seat 
for every 93,000 of the population, which meant that candidates 
were fighting in partially, often wholly, unfamiliar circumstances; 
the number of estimated ‘floating’ voters was exceptionally large, 
including not only the 24 million electors who had voted for 
Poujadist candidates in 1956, but also the 14 million Communists 
who were thought to have voted for the Constitution in September. 
There was also the complicating factor presented by the M.R.P.— 
a party which did not exist when the single-member system had 
last been used. Its religious basis meant that it cut across the 
normal, traditional frontiers between Left and Right; its main 
strength lay in the most eastern and western départements, regions 
that were predominantly Catholic and right-wing, and it also had 
strong attachments to General de Gaulle. The behaviour of its less 
well-placed candidates between the two ballots and of M.R.P. 
voters at the second ballot was, therefore, peculiarly unpredictable; 
on social and economic grounds, as well as on the ground of its 
attitude towards Algeria, it might be expected to favour left-wing 
candidates; while its religious and Gaullist sympathies were likely 
to make one of the purely Gaullist labels more attractive. 

For once, Socialist and M.R.P. candidates seem to have left the 
religious issue in the background. But the attitude of candidates 
at the referendum provided another backward-looking issue, used, 
in the main, as a device by which candidates could emphasize the 
purity and whole-heartedness of their attachment to General de 
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Gaulle. There was even one electoral formation entitled simply 
Union pour le Oui, one of whose representatives defeated M. 
Mendeés-France. 

It had been hoped by the supporters of the single-member 
system that the Election would result in the weakening of both the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left, since this system puts at a 
disadvantage any party which is unable or unwilling to combine 
with others at the second ballot. This certainly happened. The 
Poujadists virtually disappeared, the extreme Right polling only 
just over 500,000 votes at the first ballot. M. Poujade himself 
polled some 2,000 votes fewer than those obtained in his con- 
stituency (Saumur) by the Poujadist candidate in 1956. ‘The Com- 
munist vote fell by over 14 million votes and the Communists won 
only nine seats at the second ballot (having won one at the first). 

Three general attitudes on the part of the electorate were clearly 
discernible. First, the Election was not only a demonstration 
of confidence in General de Gaulle but also, where a choice existed, 
a vote for the more right-wing of his supporters. All the left-wing 
Gaullists (the Centre de la Réforme Républicaine) were defeated, 
while personalities involved in the 13 May insurrection—Colonel 
Thomazo, for instance, and M. Arrighi—were elected. It was also 
a vote of no confidence in those political leaders who had opposed 
General de Gaulle’s return to power or his Constitution. Not one 
of the prominent opponents of the General was re-elected: 
MM. Mendeés-France, Mitterrand,'! Bourgés-Maunoury, Daladier, 
Baylet, Henneguelle, Pineau, Gazier, Jaquet, Moch, Depreux, 
Verdier, Notebart, Tanguy-Prigent. . . As one commentator re- 
marked, the defeated could almost reconstitute a shadow Cabinet 
of the 1956 Republican Front Government that had been formed 
to bring peace to Algeria and had failed to do so. 

Secondly, the electorate returned to the Assembly a large 
majority in favour of integration and Algérie frangaise. This is, 
indeed, the only point of agreement, as far as can be seen at present, 
between the orthodox Right and the Gaullist U.N.R. who, together, 
make up nearly three-quarters of the membership of the Assembly. 

Thirdly, electors voted for right-wing candidates in far greater 
numbers than at any election since the war. There has been a 
steady drift to the Right since 1946. But the increase in the votes 
cast for conservatives this time is hardly less spectacular than the 


1 It is understood that General de Gaulle intervened personally to ensure that 
the new constituency boundaries should not be such as to prejudice the chances 
of election of these two opponents of the Constitution. 
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success of the U.N.R. In 1946 right-wing parties polled about 24 
million votes; in 1951, just under that figure (many right-wing 
electors having voted for the R.P.F.); in 1956, just over 3 million 
votes; in 1958, over 4 million, more than either the Communists 
or the U.N.R. Some of these are, no doubt, former Poujadist 
votes; some represent a rightward swing by former Radical voters. 
But, in terms of Parliamentary strength, it means that one Deputy 
in four now represents the Right. 


GENERAL ELECTION, NOVEMBER 1958! 
Parties Seats* Votes Votes 
1958 1956 1958 ( first ballot) 1956 
Communists 10 145 3,882,204 18° 5,532,631 
Left (various) 2 — 347,298 i 449,472 
Socialists 40 88 3,167,354 15° 3,180,656 
Radicals 13 56 983,201 4° 2,876,398} 
Left Centre 22 18 1,364,788 6: _ 
M.R.P. and C.D. 44413 71 2,378,788 i 
U.N.R. 188 16¢ 3,603,958 17° 
Moderates 120+ 12 95 4,092,600 19° 3,086,414 
Extreme Right I 52 669,518 3 2,816,805§ 
* Metropolitan seats were reduced from 544 in 1956 to 465 in 1958. 
+ Social Republicans in 1958 
} With dissident Radicals and Left Centre. 
§ Including Poujadists. 


2,374,221 
948,854 


wo ARI OUNStES 


The fact that Communists almost always maintained their 


candidates at the second ballot, and that U.N.R. and conservative 
candidates often did so as well, meant that the disproportion be- 
tween votes and seats was much greater than that to which two- 
party countries are accustomed. Thus, the U.N.R., with 200,000 
fewer votes than the Communist Party at the first ballot, had 188 
seats, as against the Communists’ 10. The Socialists, who actually 
increased their poll, lost more than half their seats.2? The Radicals 
also lost about half their Parliamentary strength, though they had 
little ground for complaint, as they also lost nearly 1} million 
votes. Oddly enough, the non-Communist party that had most 
feared the single-member system, the M.R.P., maintained its 
voting strength, and lost only a handful of seats. 

‘The obvious unrepresentativeness of this Assembly, and, in par- 
ticular, the problems created by the new U.N.R. bloc, have tended 
to make many commentators overlook some of the facts regarding 
the actual extent of support for the U.N.R. in the country as a 


whole. This is in reality very patchy. Over a fifth of the U.N.R. 
1 From Le Monde, 2 December 1958. 
2'The Socialist poll includes votes cast for the autonomous Socialists. If 


these are left out of account, there was a very slight decrease in the Socialist 
vote. 
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Deputies sit for the département of the Seine, consisting of Paris 
and its suburbs. Almost a half (76) sit for the 151 constituencies of 
the Paris region and the half-dozen heavily populated départements, 
with ten or more constituencies. The Paris region is notoriously 
fickle. In 1946 it voted heavily for the M.R.P.; in 1951 for the 
R.P.F.; in 1956 for the Poujadists, or for M. Mendés-France. But 
in fifty-five of France’s ninety départements, the U.N.R. obtained 
under 20 per cent of the votes; in twenty-one of these, under 10 
per cent. In only seven was the voting strength between 30 and 45 
per cent. In many rural départements it made hardly any impact at 
all. And, as M. Duverger pointed out, the total U.N.R. vote was 
considerably smaller than the total ‘No’ vote at the referendum, 
which commentators had dismissed as negligible. In 1951, the 
R.P.F., a far more politically coherent movement than the U.N.R., 
obtained over 4 million votes when it contested the elections for 
the first time. Five years later, it polled under a million. 

It can be argued, of course, that since the 188 Deputies are 
presumably to sit in the Assembly for the next five years (unless 
there is a dissolution) their Parliamentary strength is more rele- 
vant than the extent of their support in the country. But this is not 
necessarily so. ‘l’o begin with, under the present electoral system, 
elector and Deputy are more closely in contact than they are under 
systems with large multiple-member constituencies. It is, indeed, 
traditionally associated in French minds with ‘parish pump’ 
politics. The numbers of Mayors and local Councillors who were 
candidates this time, and the increased local preoccupations of a 
number of candidates, bear witness to the accuracy of this view. 
New U.N.R. candidates may, therefore, discover, as R.P.F. 
Deputies discovered before them, that, once elected, however 
opposed they may be to ‘le systéme’, it compels them to pay some 
attention to the need to be re-elected! 

This could mean that, like the R.P.F., the U.N.R. bloc, when 
face to face with political realities, may speedily begin to crumble 
at the edges. The prospect of municipal elections in 1953 was 
responsible for the break-away of over thirty R.P.F. Deputies, less 
than two years after their election. ‘The U.N.R. has already an- 
nounced its intention to contest the forthcoming municipal elec- 
tions. Moreover, the U.N.R. has been, up to now, a mere electoral 
label covering a variety of political tendencies ranging from near- 
Fascist to socially and economically progressive. M. Soustelle has 
denied that it is a party of the Right. What is certainly true is that 
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it is not yet a party at all; and a very high proportion of its Deputies 
are not only new to Parliament but also new to politics (thirty-one 
of the thirty-four Paris U.N.R. Deputies, for instance, are new to 
Parliament). ‘Their future attitudes in Parliament are, therefore, at 
the moment unpredictable. The U.N.R. itself was formed only 
shortly before the Election, and represents at least three distinct 
tendencies: M. Soustelle’s U.R.F. (Union pour le Renouveau 
Frangais), a French formation on the lines of the Algerian 
U.S.R.A.F. (Union pour le Salut et le Renouveau de I’ Algérie 
Frangaise) which is, as its title indicates, a movement representing 
the views of right-wing Algerian settlers; M. Delbecque’s Con- 
vention Républicaine, which is genuinely Gaullist (as many of the 
Algerian settlers newly converted to integration are not), though 
the meaning of its Gaullism in terms of policy is not yet clear; and, 
third, the Mouvement pour la V° République, representing the 
views of the Gaullist rump in the last Parliament—of men such as 
MM. Debré, Chaban-Delmas, Michelet, fidéles compagnons, to use 
Gaullist terminology, and reputed to hold relatively progressive 
views on social and economic policy. To these, there must also be 
added a fourth tendency, which would at present describe itself as 
Gaullist, and whose relation to these three is still unknown; of the 
seventy-one Deputies representing the eighteen constituencies of 
Algeria and the two sparsely populated Saharan constituencies, 
some fifty or so were elected as members of extreme right-wing 
lists, pledged both to integration and to the maintenance of a 
French Algeria.! Yet another Gaullist formation, certainly right- 
wing, contested the Election under the label Renouveau et Fidélité. 
There are also those who fought under the label Centre de la 
Réforme Républicaine (or Gaullistes de Gauche). 'There are too a 
number of peripheral and probably ephemeral organizations, such 


‘ The electoral system for Algeria differed from that of France. The Algerian 
départements formed eighteen constituencies, in which Europeans and Muslims 
stood on common lists, the number of seats and the proportion of Muslims to 
Europeans varying according to the population. In all, there were forty-six 
Muslims and twenty-one Europeans. The two Saharan constituencies elected 
four Deputies. There was a single ballot, staggered over three days, and a simple 
majority only was required. General de Gaulle’s instructions of g October, and 
his offer of 23 October to negotiate a cease-fire, met with no response. No known 
Muslim of even moderate nationalist views was prepared to stand, and several 
liberal European would-be candidates (MM. Savary and Fontlupt- Esperaber, 
for instance) finally gave up the attempt to organize lists more representative of 
Muslim opinion. The result was not merely the failure of the Election to produce 
any ‘valid spokesmen’, with whom negotiations might be possible, but also the 
addition to the National Assembly of a large contingent of Deputies representing 
settler opinion in Algeria. Those Muslims who were elected were generally 
considered to be wholly unrepresentative of Muslim opinion. 


B 
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as the Union pour le Oui, the Comité ouvrier pour le soutien du 
Général de Gaulle, or the Comité d’ action des associations nationales 
d’ Anciens Combattants, which recommended its members to vote 
for candidates who had voted ‘Oui’ and seemed to present ‘the 
most solid guarantees of past, present, and future action’. All these 
tendencies, and probably others, may go to make up the rank and 
file of Gaullist supporters outside if not inside the Assembly, but 
at present Gaullism is politically formless. 

It is possible that the real political complexion of the present 
Assembly will emerge only gradually, as Deputies come face to 
face with concrete problems, both in Parliament and in their 
constituencies, and especially as they encounter the financial 
implications of integration and of the entry into force of the pro- 
visions of the Common Market Treaty, and as they are confronted 
by the economic needs of the new member States of the Com- 
munity.! The direction and rapidity of political evolution will 
depend also on the economic climate, outside as well as inside 
France, on the form of Socialist and Communist opposition, and 
on the reactions of the public to Opposition propaganda. Algeria 
remains the biggest question mark still, and the development of 
the situation there may well be as important in determining the fate 
of the Fifth Republic as it was in determining that of the Fourth. 

D. M. P. 


Social Welfare in Poland 


A WESTERN diplomat who has been in Poland for the last two 
years remarked some months ago that he would rather be stationed 
where he was than anywhere else in the world. In Warsaw, he said, 
politics of the most fascinating kind were being made before his 
eyes. Moreover, very little could be gathered on the subject from 
writings: almost all his information had to be obtained by word of 
mouth. 

It is for this reason perhaps that news about Gomulka’s Poland 
has tended to be restricted in scope. Most of what has recently been 


1'The budget for 1959 will presumably be the concern of the Government 
alone, since the new Parliament does not sit in ordinary session until the end of 
April. 
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written about Poland abroad has been in the nature of speculation 
on the subtleties of Gomulka’s relations with the Soviet Union 
and the West. The temptation to compare him to an acrobat is 
almost irresistible. In August 1957 he complained that foreign 
radio stations were spreading nonsense about Gomulka ‘balancing 
on a tight-rope between East and West’. One can sympathize with- 
out fully agreeing with his reply that he ‘has never been a tight- 
rope walker and always has his feet on the ground’. ‘There have 
been very few statesmen in Polish history who have been more 
realistic and unemotional. 

The hard facts upon which Gomulka’s highly skilful policy has 
been based during the last two years have been mainly economic 
and diplomatic. But to explain his satisfactory though complex 
relationship with his countrymen other aspects of Polish life must 
be taken into account: for example, education and social legisla- 
tion. Poland’s educational achievement since the war is a chapter in 
itself. The purpose of this article is to consider some of the Polish 
Government’s achievements in the field of social welfare. 

A very well-informed though anti-Marxist Polish writer esti- 
mated recently that only 2 to 3 per cent of the Polish population 
and about 5 per cent of the industrial workers are Communists by 
conviction. This may be an underestimate, but there can be little 
doubt that only a small minority of Poles have strong and active 
Communist convictions. At the same time the standard of living 
of the great majority of wage-earners is, by Western standards, 
extremely low: to make life at all tolerable, wives frequently go to 
work as well as their husbands, and when possible a man or woman 
often has two jobs at the same time—naturally at the expense of 
efficiency in each. In these circumstances the widespread support 
given to the Gomulka regime may seem surprising. It is less 
enthusiastic and positive than during the first months after 
October 1956. But Gomulka still has many admirers, and there are 
few Poles who would not agree that his record, on the whole, has 
been good and that at present there is no one better to take his 
place. 

One reason for this paradoxical state of affairs is the attention 
given to social welfare by the Polish Government. ‘This is not a 
post-October innovation. The foundations were in some instances 
laid during the Bierut or Stalinist period, and more often during 
Gomulka’s first term of office. But since October 1956 Gomulka, 
aided by his expert advisers, has in some cases added a touch of 
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humanity and even democratic flexibility to a scheme of things 
which was previously more rigid and authoritarian in character. As 
a result the living conditions of the Polish workers have been im- 
proved. They realize that a system of government with which they 
are in many ways out of sympathy has its benevolent side. The 
older and the middle-aged Poles compare the present situation 
with the state of affairs before the war. 

This comparison provides a clue to one of the more mysterious 
aspects of contemporary Poland: the frank recognition by non- 
Marxists of the good sides of a Marxist political system. After a 
century and a quarter of division and foreign rule pre-war Poland 
was by West European standards still very backward. The twenty- 
one years from 1918 to 1939 were not long enough to make up for 
the time which had been lost. Before the second World War about 
one-third of the Polish people were still illiterate. ‘The country was 
only in process of emerging from a stage of cultural feudalism. 
Many members of the former privileged classes now admit that 
social injustice was then rife. The city of Lodz, with half a million 
inhabitants, had only the beginnings of a modern sewage system 
and got most of its water from wells. Even in Warsaw there were 
districts without electric current, running water, or proper sanita- 
tion. In 1938 Poland as a whole had only 3-7 doctors and 20-1 
hospital beds for every 10,000 inhabitants. 

Since 1945 some of the biggest social problems have arisen from 
the extensive regrouping of population that was the result of the 
war and from the very high birthrate of the post-war years. A 
leading Polish journalist has stated that after the war only a third 
of the Polish people were living where they had been born and 
brought up. There is no reason to suppose that he exaggerated. 
This state of affairs was due to the mass movements of population 
from the territories taken over from Germany and from those lost 
to the Soviet Union; to the exodus of people from the destroyed 
cities; to the flight of many who were in danger from the Nazi 
administrators; and to the domestic upheavals that are inevitable 
in a country which has become a battleground. After the war, 
owing to the rapid industrial development, there was a big shift of 
people from the rural areas to the towns, and within ten years the 
urban population rose by over § million. Polish war losses amount- 
ed to between 6 and 7 million dead, the great majority of them be- 
ing victims of German concentration camps. But from 1946 to 1957 
the population increased from under 24 million to 28-5 million, 
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and for the last eight years it has been rising steadily by an average 
of half a million a year. 

These big changes have presented the Government with for- 
midable tasks in relation to housing and child welfare. Family 
allowances have been introduced at the rate of 65 zlotys for the 
first child, 100 for the second, 130 for the third, and 150 for each 
additional child: a scale which is relatively generous compared 
with some more prosperous countries in the West. In view of the 
low standard of living and the still acute housing problem many 
thoughtful Poles have serious misgivings about their exceptionally 
high birthrate. But there is little or no criticism of the progressive 
system of allowances and the encouragement to large families 
which it implies. National virility, the fact that the majority of the 
population is Roman Catholic, and the determination of the Polish 
people to stage a come-back after their losses and suffering during 
the war provide the most likely explanations of this rather con- 
tradictory state of affairs. 

It is impossible to turn wages and allowances paid in zlotys into 
a satisfactory sterling or dollar equivalent. There are no less than 
five widely differing rates of exchange. Four zlotys to the dollar was 
the official rate until 1957 and is still in dollar terms the basis of 
the exchange rate with Soviet bloc countries. Twenty-four zlotys 
to the dollar is the rate given to foreign tourists. But a foreigner can 
also transfer dollars from abroad to a Polish resident at a rate be- 
tween go and roo zlotys to the dollar. The black-market rate has 
varied during the last two years between 200 and 130 zlotys to the 
dollar—it fell by a third overnight when news of the successful 
launching of the Soviet satellite came through. Finally, Polish sea- 
men are induced to spend in Poland as much as possible of the 
portion of their wages which is paid in dollars by offering them a 
rate well above 200 zlotys to the dollar in shops specially set up 
for this purpose. Nevertheless, if figures in zlotys are to be quoted 
at all, some attempt must be made to give an approximate sterling 
and dollar equivalent. Of the five rates mentioned, the one that has 
the most meaning is the second, that is, 24 zlotys to the dollar and 
67 to the pound. At this rate hotels, food, and travel are reasonably 
priced, but it must be borne in mind, on the one hand, that rents 
in most cases would be very low and, on the other, that consumer 
goods of high quality would be expensive, and in some cases very 
expensive. 

In addition to the introduction of family allowances, there has 
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been a great increase since the war in the number of nursery 
schools, where mothers can leave their children when they go to 
work. Hundreds of thousands of infants are now looked after in 
these schools. The charges are always reasonable and, in the case 
of poorer mothers, merely nominal. 

The housing problem is particularly severe because, in addition 
to the movement of population and the high birthrate, housing 
conditions before the war were very bad and the damage suffered 
during the war was appalling. It is estimated that 85 per cent of 
Warsaw was destroyed, and it was seriously debated whether the 
city should be rebuilt at all. Wroclaw (Breslau) was two-thirds 
destroyed. The centre of Danzig was so badly damaged that a 
Danzig-born woman told the writer that at the end of the war she 
lost her way in one of the main streets because there was no build- 
ing standing from which she could recognize her position. 

In rebuilding damaged cities and providing dwellings for the 
rapidly increasing population much has been accomplished under 
very difficult conditions: it must be remembered that during the 
same period a great programme of industrial development has 
been carried out, with all the demands such development makes on 
manpower and building materials. But it has not been possible to 
keep pace with the need and to cater adequately for the require- 
ments of the great influx of rural population into the growing in- 
dustrial areas. Between 1950 and 1955, during the Six-Year Plan, 
the average number of people per room in Polish towns rose from 
1°57 to 1°74. 

The Gomulka Government is dealing with this challenging 
situation in characteristic fashion. Not only is it looking ten years 
beyond the present Five-Year Plan—fifteen years is now a favour- 
ite term with Polish planners—but it has also put forward a series 
of schemes which represent concessions to common sense and a 
deviation from rigid State ownership and control. Until recently 
rents on the whole were extremely low. In the case of older 
dwellings they were sometimes ludicrous. A few months ago, 
before the recent changes were introduced, a member of a pro- 
vincial planning commission, who does not belong to the Com- 
munist Party, was paying only 1} zlotys a month for a flat which 
was more than three times as large as the accommodation to which 
he was really entitled. Even in the case of new flats rents did not 
often exceed 7 or 8 per cent of the owners’ income. As a result, 
property-owners could only carry out adequate maintenance at a 
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loss, and tenants tended to treat their dwellings with little respect. 
The Government therefore introduced a number of changes. 
Rents were in many cases raised considerably, while tenants taking 
over new flats had to pay caution money, as a guarantee against 
negligent maintenance, at a rate of approximately 100 zlotys per 
square metre, though it was provided that the payments made by 
poorer people should not exceed the equivalent of two months’ 
wages. Convenient credit terms were also provided for private 
individuals wishing to build their own houses or to purchase flats 
in apartment blocks put up by co-operative societies. As sub- 
stantial down-payments were demanded, these arrangements not 
only stimulated private initiative in building but also had the anti- 
inflationary effect at which the Government was aiming. 

‘The housing and reconstruction programme in post-war Poland 
has included the rebuilding of the old quarters of some of the most 
severely damaged towns. This work has been carried out with a 
taste, skill, and reverence for tradition which often put to shame 
the efforts at restoration in German and Austrian cities. Boleslaw 
Bierut, the General-Secretary of the Communist Party during 
the Stalinist period, himself took a personal interest in the re- 
building. Another explanation of the high artistic standards that 
have been maintained is that some of the best Polish architects 
preferred to devote themselves to this work rather than to build in 
the Soviet-influenced style of much contemporary Polish archi- 
tecture. 

In Warsaw the Old ‘Town and the so-called New Town, which 
is also old, have both been most impressively restored, the archi- 
tects using old pictures as a main source of guidance. ‘The paint- 
ings and drawings of the second Canaletto (Bernardo Bellotto), 
who died in Warsaw, proved particularly useful. Where unsatis- 
factory buildings had been put up in the nineteenth century they 
were not rebuilt but were replaced by buildings in the more artistic 
style of an earlier period. The old town in Danzig has been 
wonderfully restored and provides a most pleasant surprise to the 
visitor who knew the city before the war and who may have been 
influenced by German misrepresentations about the Polish post- 
war record, The chief architectural features have been recon- 
structed with great care and fine craftsmanship. But, whereas the 
old town used to have 70,000 inhabitants, at present it has only 
10,000. Behind the beautiful old facades the houses have been 
modernized and given bathrooms, Instead of dingy and unim- 
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portant back streets there are gardens, nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and central-heating plants. A combination of old-world 
beauty and decent living conditions has thus been achieved. 

All this has cost a great deal in terms of money, labour, and 
restricted housing conditions. In view of the serious overcrowding 
it might be imagined that many Poles would object to the use to 
which their resources have been put. This is by no means the case. 
With a mixture of national pride, love of tradition, and romanti- 
cism, the majority of people approve wholeheartedly of a develop- 
ment which they have had to pay for with additional personal dis- 
comfort. 

The Polish system of pensions, relief, and medical insurance is 
at present organized rather illogically. Medical insurance comes 
under the Ministry of Health; relief payments during illness, 
under the trade unions; while old-age pensions and accident 
insurance are dealt with by the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare. An effort is now being made to simplify the system. 

As to medical services the situation still leaves a good deal to be 
desired. There is a shortage both of doctors and of hospital beds. 
As a result of the war and the German occupation, during which 
the educated classes were a special target for attack, the position 
in 1945 was Critical from the point of view of accommodation and 
personnel. Hospitals could be built more quickly than doctors 
could be trained. The number of medical schools was doubled, 
training was accelerated, and certain tasks were entrusted to par- 
tially trained men. But these emergency measures were carried out 
at the expense of standards. Poland, which has inherited a tradition 
of inadequate hygiene from the past, needs at present a higher 
percentage of doctors in proportion to its population than do other 
European countries. Actually it has fewer. 

Nevertheless under extremely difficult conditions much pro- 
gress has been made. Between 1946 and 1955 the number of hos- 
pital beds for every 10,000 inhabitants rose from 38 to 49-3, and 
the number of doctors from 3-2 to 6-7. The medical schools and 
the health authorities are well aware of the need to raise standards. 
The period of training for medical students, reduced from six 
and a half to five years after the war, has been raised already to six 
years and is to be restored to six and a half years during the present 
academic year. Some magnificent hospitals and convalescent 
homes have been established, among which a number of large 
sanatoriums for tuberculosis are particularly impressive. In Lublin 
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an Institute of Rural Occupational Medicine and Rural Hygiene 
has been set up with a devoted staff of experts who carry out re- 
search into the health problems of villages and rural areas, a field 
of particular importance to Poland with its still high proportion 
of inhabitants engaged in agriculture. 

Under the health insurance schemes medical treatment, hos- 
pital charges, and false teeth are free, while patients, except in the 
case of pensioners, pay 30 per cent of the actual cost for medicines 
and spectacles. Sickness allowance is paid to workers up to a 
period of six months—in some cases longer—amounting to 70 
per cent of their wages if they are at home, 50 per cent if they are 
married and in hospital, and 14 per cent if they are single and in 
hospital. In the case of accidents 100 per cent of wages is paid to 
workers at home and 70 and 20 per cent respectively to married 
and single men who are in hospital. 

Until recently the least satisfactory side of the Polish social 
services was the treatment of pensioners. ‘There were many retired 
people who could not possibly live on the pensions they were 
receiving. At the beginning of last July a new pension law went 
into effect. Old-age pensions were to be payable to most men and 
women at sixty-five and sixty respectively, and in the case of cer- 
tain professions, for example, miners, seamen, and teachers, at 
sixty and fifty-five. Pensions were to amount to 75 per cent of 
monthly earnings up to 1,200 zlotys, plus 20 per cent of earnings 
from 1,200 to 2,000 zlotys, plus 15 per cent over 2,000 zlotys. (In 
1957 wages averaged just under 1,200 zlotys a month: last year 
they were slightly higher.) Minimum pensions were fixed at 500 
zlotys a month compared with the previous 200 zlotys. Under the 
new law it is estimated that the average old-age pension in 1959 
will exceed 600 zlotys, in contrast to 337 zlotys in 1957. 

There is no general unemployment insurance because there has 
been no serious unemployment problem. Temporary unemploy- 
ment relief is paid in exceptional cases where the only bread- 
winner is out of work. In cases where there is local unemploy- 
ment, funds are made available by the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare for vocational retraining and the creation of new 
jobs, particularly in the building industry, in which there is usually 
some work that needs doing. 

One of the biggest and most popular achievements of post-war 
Poland in the field of social welfare is the provision, under various 
schemes, of cheap annual holidays for large numbers of people. 
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Arrangements are made centrally by the trade-union movement 
each year for about half a million workers to have two weeks’ 
holiday at a cost of between 120 and 220 zlotys, that is to say, for 
about a third of the actual cost, the balance being defrayed by the 
unions and the State. An even greater number of people get holi- 
days on similar terms under programmes organized by their own 
industries or by individual enterprises. Invalids and convalescents 
in need of medical treatment or special care get four weeks for the 
same price in homes set up for the purpose. A million or more 
children each year are given summer holidays under arrangements 
made by schools and industrial enterprises. ‘The programmes are 
somewhat reminiscent of Hitler’s ‘Strength through Joy’ move- 
ment. But, whereas the Nazis emphasized ad nauseam the role 
played by the Party, the Polish schemes are comparatively un- 
political and give greater scope for spontaneity and variety. For 
example, different professions organize their holiday hostels as 
they think fit, while many industrial enterprises build their own 
camps and buy buses out of their works’ funds in which employees 
travel to the camps for week-ends or longer periods. 

Much attention is also given by the authorities to providing 
sporting and recreational facilities near home. In addition to a large 
number of stadiums and sports grounds, fine parks and open spaces 
are being laid out and planned imaginatively in places where they 
are most needed. For example, between the great new steel works 
at Nowa Huta, near Krakow, and the large town of the same name, 
which is being built to house the workers, a green belt has been 
left. Several parks are being made, which are to include two 
artificial lakes; in fact, everything possible is being done to prevent 
the development of a depressing industrial atmosphere. Near 
Katowice, the centre of the Silesian industrial area, large parks are 
being laid out to separate the city from the industrial towns to the 
west of it. One of these parks alone is 370 acres in area and includes 
a large stadium, playgrounds, swimming-pools, a skating-rink, a 
planetarium, and an observatory as well as gardens. From the 
popular mountain resort of Zakopane a fine new road is being built 
to the remote and romantic lake known as “The Sea’s Eye’. Here 
the car-park is being made four or five kilometres from the lake, so 
that visitors who wish to see it will have to make the final pil- 
grimage on foot. 

Much also is being done in some of the border-line activities be- 
tween social welfare and education. In addition to organized 
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courses for adults who are illiterate or have not completed their 
elementary education, there is a widespread adult education 
movement, though it is still largely in the experimental stage. 
‘There are well-used libraries even in remote rural areas. Most 
towns offer some facilities for those wishing to pursue various 
forms of cultural activity. In some of them there are Houses of 
Culture or other types of cultural centre, and these are often well 
equipped and well run, for example the magnificent House of 
Youth in Katowice. Elsewhere, perhaps under the influence of the 
ugly and pretentious Palace of Culture and Science in Warsaw—a 
most ill-judged gift from the Soviet Union to Poland—they are 
inappropriate to the needs of the community they are intended to 
serve and may owe their existence to the exaggerated enthusiasm 
of a politician greedy for a personal memorial. The theatre in 
Poland is very much alive, two of the most vigorous experimental 
companies being in Nowa Huta and the unattractive textile centre, 
Lodz. ; 

In general the student of social conditions in contemporary 
Poland is likely to be struck most forcibly by three things. In the 
first place, most Poles, if not Communists, are convinced socialists. 
After their past experiences they are enthusiastic supporters 
of the welfare state. Secondly, since October 1956 there has 
been increased scope for individual and group initiative and 
for variety of approach in the various forms of social activity that 
have been described. ‘Those engaged in them are not suffering too 
seriously from the lack of resilience that results from doctrinaire 
regimentation. Finally, not far beneath the surface in the case of 
the great majority of Poles, including reliable members of the 
Communist Party, national feeling counts for a great deal. ‘The 
writer discussed with several people in Warsaw the case of the 
royal castle there, which was deliberately razed to the ground by 
the Germans. It was not a building of any great beauty or archi- 
tectural significance, and it would cost a vast sum to rebuild. In 
these circumstances, and in view of the very urgent need for new 
housing, an expert on reconstruction and town-planning consider- 
ed that the rebuilding should not be undertaken. It would only 
have a point, he said, if Poland still had a king. A leading and very 
influential Communist theorist, however, expressed a surprisingly 
different view. He emphasized the strong sense of tradition and 
history of the Polish people. The majority seemed to favour re- 
construction. The Government had decided to leave the site empty 
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for the present. In the end, he thought, the castle would probably 
be rebuilt. 


R. H. 


The Outlook for Italy’s Economy 


IraLy’s new Prime Minister, Signor Amintore Fanfani, took 
office last July with a portfolio full of plans to deal with the more 
urgent social and economic problems which beset his country. 
These plans are the outcome of electoral promises, followed by a 
governmental programme to implement them which was announc- 
ed when Signor Fanfani formed his Government.! "The new 
Italian Parliament, when it reopened after the summer vacation, 
was at once presented with a grandiose scheme for the complete 
overhaul and expansion of the Italian educational system. ‘This is 
estimated to cost well over {600 million spread over a ten-year 
period. 

When the legislature has had time to digest this complicated and 
far-reaching project other plans for the modernization of the roads 
and railways, for the development of backward agricultural areas, 
for improvement of social benefits, and for a serious attack on the 
unemployment problem will be presented to Parliament. Many 
people are already wondering where the money is to come from 
for the educational reform, let alone for any of the other schemes 
which are adumbrated. 

The ability to transfer from the blue-print into practice most of 
that which the new Government proposes rests largely upon the 
state of the Italian economy: upon how far the Government will be 
able to find the large sums necessary to finance these projects with- 
out putting the country into heavy debt, without increasing the tax 
burden, and without releasing inflationary tendencies; and, in 
addition, upon how far Italian industry will be able to provide the 
mass of materials required without upsetting the present economic 
balance. 


See “The Italian General Election and the Fanfani Government’, in The 
World Today, September 1958. 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS AND STABILITY 


What then is the country’s present economic situation? Certainly 
no post-war Italian Government has been in a better position to 
carry out large-scale economic projects. With the exception of 
Federal Germany no Western European country has made such 
rapid economic strides as Italy. A cynic might say that it pays to 
lose a major war. Italian industrial production now stands at more 
than twice its 1938 figure. For the past three years, that is, in 1955, 
1956, and 1957, the rate of industrial production increase has been 
around 7 per cent a year. The overall gross national product has in- 
creased at the rate of 5 per cent a year. This is in fact the rate of in- 
crease which was estimated under the ‘Vanoni Plan’ for national 
economic development, announced in 1955 (see below). At the 
same time the national income has been steadily increasing, in real 
values, by 4 per cent in 1956 over the previous year and by 5 -6 per 
cent in 1957. 

Added to these factors, ten years of careful Government finance, 
helped very considerably by American and other aid, has very 
nearly brought the budget to balance. According to the estimates for 
the current financial year revenue is expected to cover 96 per cent of 
ordinary and already planned special expenditure. ‘This compares 
with a 93-3 per cent and a go per cent coverage in the two previous 
financial years. This budgetary position has been achieved without 
the introduction of new taxes or a rise in tax rates, except for the in- 
crease in the tax on petroleum products which was instituted at the 
time of the Suez crisis and is now about to be rescinded. 

All this can be said to be a reflection of the growing state of pros- 
perity in Italy—and incidentally of the improved methods of tax 
collection. For instance, the largest single revenue-earning item, 
the tax on the turnover on goods and services, has increased from 
450°2 billion lire in 1950-1 to 1,134 billion lire during the past 
financial year. Other sources of national revenue have also shown in- 
creases of varying degrees. 

Together with this approach to national solvency, Italy’s gold, 
dollar, and foreign currency reserves, which stood at $1,364 mil- 
lion at 31 December 1957, had at the end of August 1958 reached 
the figure of $1,875 million. Over the past five years they have 
more than doubled. There can be no wonder then that the lire now 
is taking its place amongst the world’s strongest currencies. 

But perhaps one of the most significant indications of Italy’s 
present economic stability is the manner in which the national 
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economy has taken the strain of the recent American recession. 
Economic experts in Italy agree that for the first six months of 
1958 there were little, if any, signs of recessional effects there. 
What disturbances there have been were due mainly to psycholo- 
gical factors. The menace looming just over the economic horizon 
produced a psychosis of ‘wait and see’ amongst many Italian 
business men. This in turn brought a certain contraction in some 
sectors of industry and a disinclination towards new investment. 

Two factors have made Italy’s economy less susceptible than 
that of some other countries to the effects of the American reces- 
sion. In the first place Italy is not a producer of raw materials and is 
thus affected neither by the fall in price of these nor by the slowing 
down in the demand. In the second place two-thirds of Italy’s 
exports go to Western Europe and the British Commonwealth, 
with the United States playing only a comparatively minor role 
in the country’s total export trade. Thus the reduction in Ameri- 
can buying power due to the recession was not a serious factor. 
Moreover, the bulk of Italian exports to the United States are 
specialized or luxury goods which depend principally for their 
appeal on workmanship and styling. They are not, broadly speak- 
ing, among those categories—raw materials, heavy machinery, steel, 
and automobiles—which were most severely hit by the American 
recession. It is curious that in the case of automobiles and motor- 
scooters the first months of 1958 set up a record for Italian export 
to the United States. In the first four months of the year the midget 
Fiat cars and Italian motor-scooters had sales of $5 million, as 
against just over $1 million in the same period of 1957. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

In the overall picture Italian exports in the first six months of 
1958 showed no signs of any adverse recessional effects. They in 
fact increased by 13,108 million lire. Within this figure it is inter- 
esting to note that whereas one might have expected to find a de- 
crease in American purchases from Italy, there was in fact a slight 
increase. It is also significant that a downward trend which was 
noticeable in the export figures in March was arrested and has 
since turned upward. This position makes a very different picture 
from that of the depression year of 1953-4. On that occasion Italy’s 
total exports fell by 8 per cent. 

Italy has not suffered in her earnings in other important sectors 
of her economy. Tourist traffic, according to estimates, has pro- 
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duced 20 per cent more in the first six months of 1958 than in the 
same period of the previous year. ‘Tourism is one of Italy’s most 
important industries and contributes more than any other single 
item towards her balance of payments position. This continuing 
boom in the tourist trade may be partly explained by the crises 
through which France has been passing during the current year. 
There is evidence that many people have switched from France to 
Italy. Others have cut short their stay in France and spent more 
time and more money in Italy. It is however realized that the 
effects of the recession in the United States may not be visible in 
the tourist trade before the coming year. This is especially so in 
regard to American visitors, many of whom plan their European 
holidays several months ahead. 

There is the same buoyancy in two other important items which 
contribute to Italy’s foreign exchange earnings. Although it can- 
not yet be estimated with accuracy, emigrant remittances, chiefly 
from the United States, show no signs of falling off. At the same 
time foreign investments in Italy, the majority of which stem from 
North America, have made notable increase. For the first quarter 
of 1958 they amounted to $35 million as against a figure of $13-°3 
million in the corresponding period of 1957. 

On the other hand, total imports during the first six months of 
1958 declined by 158,544 million lire, a fall of 15 per cent as com- 
pared with 1957. Apart from being a sign of a slowing-down in 
production, this is due to two main causes. First, and in the 
greatest degree, it can be attributed to the decline in the price of 
raw materials on the international markets. Raw materials account 
for just under two-thirds of Italy’s total imports. Secondly, there 
has been a decrease in the demand for certain categories of raw 
materials—such as coal, cotton, wool, scrap-iron, and some non- 
ferrous metals. This in its turn can be explained by the slowing- 
down of industrial production, due not so much to lack of demand 
as to a fear for the future and a tendency to draw more heavily 
upon stocks until the present international situation clarifies itself. 

Both the increase in exports and the shrinkage in imports have 
contributed to the present satisfactory state of Italy’s foreign 
exchange position. According to the official publication of the 
Banco di Roma,? this is ‘more than sufficient not only to stand up 
to any further economic recession, but also to allow Italy to pursue 


‘Banco di Roma, Review of the Economic Conditions in Italy, Vol. X11, No. 4, 
July 1958, p. 415. 
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the policy of further liberalizing her trade with abroad, especially as 
regards imports from the dollar area, the convertibility of currencies 
held by non-residents, and private Italian investments abroad’. 

This strength in the foreign exchange position is, however, in 
part fortuitous. It depends on factors which cannot be considered 
as permanent. Already imports are beginning to show a rise which 
will affect the balance of trade deficit. It is not sure that the 
United States military expenditure in Italy will continue to remain 
at the figure of $40 million a year, the rate at which it is running 
at the present time. Italy also benefited in 1958 by $25 million- 
worth of U.S.A. cotton which was sold under surplus produce 
disposal for local currency. 


INDUSTRY 

As far as the position on the home front is concerned, there has 
been a definite slowing down in the rate of industrial expansion, as 
compared with the same period of 1957. Although industrial 
production is still increasing, there has been a rallentando during 
1958. ‘This change in tempo is illustrated by the figure of 2 per 
cent increase during the first six months of the year as compared 
with that of 7 per cent in 1957. But most economic experts are 
agreed that this position has less to do with recessional processes 
than with an inevitable levelling-off period after five years of rapid 
growth. In fact it is a phenomenon that is not viewed with alarm 
but rather as a salutary pause in the progress of the Italian economy. 
Some of this slowing down in the rate of industrial production has 
been made up for by a very good agricultural year. ‘This help from 
agriculture has enabled the gross national product—the output of 
both industry and agriculture—to show a decrease in expansion of 
only 14 per cent as compared with 1957. 

As far as industry is concerned, the five main sectors in which 
stagnation has been noticeable are public works, building, steel, 
shipbuilding, and textiles. Of the first two the causes were in- 
ternal and not recessional. ‘The decrease in public works activities 
is due mainly to the fact that the Government had run out of 
money allotted for this purpose and new appropriations had not 
been made. In the case of building there had already, by the end of 
1957, been a slowing down in new construction. The private 
building boom in the big cities had begun to burn itself out. In 
Rome, for example, a point had been reached where middle-class 
housing was beginning to outrun the demand. There were several 
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bankruptcies during the year among the more speculative and less 
solid building contractors. This situation does not, however, exist 
in the working-class building sector where there is still a consider- 
able shortage of housing. But here the volume of construction 
depends largely upon the availability of Government funds. 

Both of these foregoing factors account for at least some of the 
contraction in the steel industry. In addition, there has been less 
new factory building, and American purchases of Italian sheet iron, 
steel sheets, and special alloys fell from $1-2 million in the first 
quarter of 1957 to almost nothing in the similar period of 1958. The 
overall effect of these various factors was a drop of 105,000 tons in 
Italy’s steel output during the first four months of 1958. ‘This 
decrease (of about 4 per cent) has so far principally affected the 
smaller and less efficient units in the steel industry. 

The position in the shipbuilding industry is arousing some con- 
cern. Although at the moment Italian yards are fairly occupied 
there is a serious lack of future business. Some orders which had 
already been given have been cancelled. Italy is not alone in this 
predicament, which is a reflection of the present world-wide 
depression in the shipbuilding industry. But shipbuilding has 
been one of Italy’s most booming businesses and upon it depended 
in some degree the prosperity of the steel industry. Whereas in 
1953 there were 150,729 gross registered tons of shipping under 
construction, during 1957 the figure had risen to 528,866 gross 
registered tons. ‘To bring immediate relief the Government has 
ordered the replacement of two, if not three, of the older passenger 
ships which are now in service. 

As far as textiles are concerned, this industry has been in diffi- 
culties since the Korean war. The only comfort that can be taken 
now is that it is not worse off than it was. For the first quarter of 
1958 the production index fell from 115 for a similar period of 
1957 to 105-4. Some of this decrease was due to a slight falling- 
off in the demand for Italian textiles in the United States. But 
there are now signs of some recovery. 


LABOUR, WAGES, AND COST OF LIVING 
‘The slowing down in industrial activity during the past year 
has not had much effect on the employment position or on the cost- 
of-living index. 
Accurate Italian unemployment figures are hard to come by since 
employment is often hedged around with non-economic factors 


Cc 
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which do not appear in the statistics. There is also a tendency for 
men and women thrown out of work not to go on the dole but to 
retire to their villages and help their families on the farm. In Sep- 
tember 1958, the most recent month for which figures were avail- 
able, the registered unemployed stood at 1,595,000. This on the 
face of it shows that the steady decline in unemployment which 
began to be noticeable in 1957 has received no great check. 
Nevertheless this hard core of a million and a half or more unem- 
ployed is one of the most serious aspects of the Italian economic 
situation. It weighs heavily upon the country’s economy and social 
system. It is one of the political factors that plays into the hands of 
the Communist Party which can still whip-up 6 million voters at a 
general election. ‘The fact that unemployment has been reduced 
from 1,946,000 in 1953 to its present figure is one proof that 
Government initiative and the development of the economy have 
at last made some inroads into this massive problem. 

Even though there has been some check in the steady progress 
of the Italian economy during 1958 this has not upset either wage 
or cost-of-living trends. In the latter there has been a gradual rise 
of 15 per cent over the past five years. This has been due not so 
much to an increase in wholesale prices in general as to automatic 
increases in controlled rents, amounting to 20 per cent, and also 
to a slight upward tendency in food prices. During 1958 wholesale 
prices have shown a slight decrease of 1 per cent as compared with 
the average index figure for 1957. Against this, however, retail 
prices, chiefly of food, have advanced by 2 per cent, and the cost-of- 
living index is now 3-2 per cent higher than the average of 1957. 
But to counterbalance this the operation of a built-in sliding- 
scale for wages has kept these moving a little bit ahead of the rising 
cost of living. In fact, while the latter had risen from 100 in 1953 
to 118 in August 1958, the former had climbed over the same 
period from 100 to 122. 

It must be admitted that as far as wages are concerned Italy’s 
pool of 1} million unemployed in a total labour force of 20 million 
has had a restraining influence on the pressure for wage increases. 
This has acted as a brake on inflationary tendencies such as have 
caused trouble in other countries. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS: FUEL AND POWER 


So much in brief for the present. What are the future prospects 
for the Italian economy? 
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In considering the future, account must be taken of serious 
weaknesses which at any time could undermine the remarkable 
post-war progress in Italian industry and agriculture. The pattern 
of the Italian economy makes this country particularly sensitive 
to factors outside the national boundaries. 

The most serious weakness is the lack of a domestic supply of 
raw materials, especially those needed for energy purposes, such 
as coal and oil. At the present time two-thirds of Italy’s total im- 
ports are devoted to the procurement of raw materials to keep the 
economy going at its 1958 level. At this point in her post-war 
development Italy has to buy from abroad, chiefly from the dollar 
and sterling areas, the equivalent of 20 million tons of coal a year 
to make up the deficit in her own production of sources of energy. 

The outlook for the future in this direction is still more un- 
satisfactory. According to the “Three Wise Men’ of Euratom, 
Italy’s requirements for energy will reach the equivalent of 76 
million tons of coal in 1965 and of 110 million tons in 1975. ‘This 
calculation was based upon an increase in the gross national pro- 
duct of 4 per cent per annum (this figure is below the actual per- 
centage increase in the period 1950-7) and a similar rate of in- 
crease in the consumption of energy. If these figures are accurate— 
and some people say they are, if anything, on the conservative 
side—lItaly will by 1975 find herself burdened with the necessity of 
importing the equivalent of 57 million tons of coal a year. Such a 
position would put an intolerable strain upon the balance of pay- 
ments position. 

At present Italy provides only 44 per cent of her energy needs 
from her own sources. These are of two kinds: first, the natural 
gas deposits in the Po Valley, which have been developed within 
the past ten years from almost nothing to an output in the neigh- 
bourhood of 6,000 million cubic meters during the current year, 
and second, thermal and hydro-electric power, which has increased 
by 10,068 million kilowatts since 1953. But the possibilities of 
economic development of hydro-electric power in Italy are be- 
coming exhausted. 

The seriousness of the power situation explains Italy’s recent 
eruption into the international oil world and into the field of 
nuclear energy. The Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi (E.N.I.), the 
State-owned oil monopoly, has been making intensive searches for 
oil on the Italian mainland, in Sicily, and overseas. It is already 
jointly operating a productive oilfield in the Sinai Peninsula in 
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Egypt. It has obtained valuable oil concessions in Iran and Moroc- 
co. It is in discussion for joint operations in Yugoslavia and with 
certain French interests. So far, Sicily is the most promising source 
of oil within the national boundaries. In 1958 E.N.I. production 
at Gela and Gulf Oil output at Ragusa, both in Sicily, should pro- 
duce between 2 and 3 million tons of crude oil. This amounts to 
about 15 per cent of the present national consumption of oil. 
In addition, just under a million tons is expected as Italy’s share 
from the Egyptian field. It must be admitted that much of this 
oil is of poor quality. However, Signor Enrico Mattei, the con- 
troversial and enterprising President of E.N.I., has set himself the 
task of making Italy independent of foreign supplies of oil. How 
long this task will take to achieve is still a matter of conjecture. 

Parallel with this activity in oil Italy has within recent weeks 
laid the corner-stone of her first nuclear power station, near Latina, 
some forty miles south of Rome. Incidentally, this is the first 
nuclear power station to be built in western Continental Europe. 
The British firm, the Nuclear Power Plant Company, who is 
supplying the reactor and carrying out the work, is the first com- 
pany in the world to export such a plant. Work on another nuclear 
power plant, using the American type of reactor, is to be started 
shortly with financial aid from the World Bank. Within four to 
five years these two nuclear power stations should be feeding from 
2,000 to 3,000 million kilowatts a year into the national grid 
system. At least one, if not two, other similar projects are under 
discussion to be operated by private industrial interests. 

Much of Italy’s future will depend in the short run upon the 
success achieved in the new oil industry and in the longer run 
upon how rapidly nuclear energy can be developed. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE SOUTH 

Other sources of weakness in the Italian economy are the in- 
tractible unemployment situation and the low standard of living 
in the depressed areas of Southern Italy. These are insome ways 
two facets of the same problem. As long as the South remains de- 
pressed unemployment will be endemic and the expanding in- 
dustries of the North will not have an expanding internal market to 
absorb the increasing products of their factories. Thus if they wish 
to maintain themselves in full production and absorb more labour 
they will have to look increasingly to export markets. A good case 
in point is the Fiat automobile industry which produces about 85 
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per cent of all cars manufactured in Italy. In 1957 Fiat reached the 
highest output in its history with production of 306,120 units. This 
was one-third more than the home market could absorb. In fact 
internal demand for automobiles seems to have reached a satura- 
tion point, since domestic sales have remained stationary at about 
200,000 units a year for the past two years or more. This position 
can only be rectified if the purchasing power of the large popula- 
tion of Southern Italy can be raised. The result is that it is only 
through export sales that this company, employing 80,000 workers, 
can maintain its present productive level and operate efficiently 
and competitively. For the moment, the Fiat export drive has been 
highly successful. During 1957, 110,000 units were sold abroad. 
‘The figures for 1958 show no slackening in this export pace. But it 
is not sound for such an industry to be dependent to such a degree 
upon the vagaries of the export markets of the world. 

It was in an effort to correct the disequilibrium in per capita in- 
come between the North and the South that the Vanoni Plan was 
originated in 1955. It was so called because it was drawn up by a 
group of Italian officials and economists under the stimulus and 
guidance of the late Signor Ezio Vanoni, who was the chief archi- 
tect of Italy’s post-war fiscal reform. It provided a long-term, 
nation-wide development programme which envisaged a 5 per cent 
annual increase in the gross national product over a ten-year period 
and the creation of 4 million new jobs in the non-agricultural 
sector by the end of 1964. 

After three years in operation this Plan can be said to have 
been successful in meeting three of its main objectives. The gross 
national product has increased, unemployment has been reduced, 
and the balance-of-payments position has been greatly improved. 
But the manner in which these targets have been reached was 
quite different from that originally planned. Stimulated by high 
levels of demand at home and abroad, the national economy man- 
aged to expand more rapidly than had been forecast, most of the 
expansion being in the North. But development in the South has 
not achieved the fourth goal set by the Plan—that of reduction 
of the per capita income gap between the North and the South. 
‘The income per head in the South is still well below the national 
average of $478 per year. 

Obviously something more has to be done for the benefit of the 
South if the national economy as a whole is to be set on a more solid 
basis. The most pressing problem here is to increase agricultural 
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productivity, which entails the reduction of the labour force 
depending upon the land. This can only be achieved by developing 
more new industries in the South to provide more non-agricultural 
work, or by emigration. For a number of reasons (chief among 
them being tradition, security, and accessibility) private industry 
prefers to make new investment in the North. Consequently it is 
left mainly to the Government to take special means towards 
developing Southern industries. The law for the prolongation of 
the Cassa del Mezzogiorno (an organization whose special function 
is the development of the South), which was voted in June 1957, 
contains provisions for additional State aid to industry and 
special tax facilities for industrial enterprises investing in the 
South. In particular, foreign investment in this area is being en- 
couraged by the special law designed to facilitate it which was en- 
acted towards the end of 1956. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND THE COMMON MARKET 


In fact, further economic progress in Southern Italy will depend 
in great part upon the success in securing a substantial and con- 
tinuing inflow of new foreign capital. The special provisions made 
towards this end seem to be having some success. Foreign invest- 
ment in Italy, which totalled 102,327 million lire during the years 
1948-55, shot up in 1956, 1957, and the first six months of 1958 
to a total of 263,704 million lire. About 60 per cent of this amount 
derives from the United States. Not all of it, however, has gone to 
the South. 

The interest in investment in Italy is growing partly because the 
economic situation in this country inspires confidence for the 
future and partly as a consequence of the advent of the Common 
Market. Many American investors and some Swiss are being quick 
to establish businesses inside the six-nation tariff barriers which 
the Cornmon Market will institute. Here in course of time will be 
a market of 160 million people living in an area free of any trade 
restrictions. 

The Common Market is a new element in the Italian economy. 
It is one which must be taken into account in any assessment of 
the country’s future economic prospects. The Common Market 
came into practical operation on 1 January 1959 with a 10 per cent 
tariff reduction and a 20 per cent import quota reduction between 
the six participating countries (Italy, France, Federal Germany, 
and the Benelux countries). The anticipation of this event has 
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had some effect on Italian industry during the past year. It has 
accounted for some of the uncertainty and hesitancy in business 
circles, especially in the new investment field. Some people were 
inclined to wait so as to see more clearly what might be the conse- 
quences of this new dispensation before undertaking fresh ven- 
tures. 

There is no doubt that the coming into force of the first stage of 
the Common Market will require some adjustment in certain sec- 
tors of Italian industry. But on the other hand it is generally agreed 
that after the initial shock there will be considerable advantages, 
especially for those businesses which have already proved them- 
selves in international competition—for example such big and 
highly organized firms as Fiat, Olivetti the typewriter manu- 
facturer, the chemical combine of Montecatini, the rubber com- 
plex of Pirelli, and many others in the electrical and engineering 
industries. It is foreseen that in so far as the Common Market is 
likely to raise the general standard of production and the overall 
standard of living in the six-nation area the Italian economy must 
benefit. In particular, Italy hopes to gain from the joint capital 
investment policies of the participating countries. And, more im- 
portant still, under the provision for the free movement of labour, 
which was written into the treaty, Italy expects in the course of 
time to bring relief to her unemployment problem. 

There are certainly doubts and fears from some quarters about 
the effect which the Common Market may have on Italy’s in- 
dustrial and agricultural future. But it would be safe to say that the 
Government and the majority of the most active and farseeing 
industrialists welcome it as the beginning of a new chapter in 
Italy’s economic growth. 


W.E. L. 


Norte. Figures quoted have been taken from the following publications: 
Quarterly Statistical Bulletin, published by the American Embassy, Rome; 
Review of the Economic Conditions in Italy, bi-monthly review of the Banco di 
Roma; Italian Economic Survey, bi-monthly publication of the Association of 
Italian Joint Stock Companies; Rassegna Trimestrale del Movimento Economico 
Nazionale, published by the Confederazione Generale dell’ Industria Italiana; 
Annual report for the year 1957 of the Banco d’ Italia. 





Higher Education in Communist China 


Some Recent Developments 


RECENT months have seen substantial changes in the higher edu- 
cational system of Communist China, designed primarily to 
strengthen the control of the Communist Party, secondarily to 
‘ally education to labour’. In the process the concept of ‘university’ 
and higher education as we understand it has been swept away. A 
simple extract from a report issued on 31 August 1958 by the New 
China News Agency from Peking illustrates this very well: 

The number of institutes of higher education has increased to 1,065 
compared with 227 last year. In addition to this, more than 23,500 spare- 
time universities for training ‘red’ and vocationally proficient personnel 
and universities which divide their time equally between work and study 
have been established in twenty-seven provinces, autonomous regions, 
and municipalities. No capitalist country in the world can hope to 
match pace with advancements made in such big strides. 

Only a fortnight earlier, in a dispatch of 16 August, the New 
China News Agency had stated categorically that ‘there are at 
present 227 higher education institutions in China.’ These largely 
represent what one writer calls ‘regular’ universities, the hard core 
of existing colleges, while the others—numerically overwhelming 
—are the hastily formed ‘red and expert’ universities, set up virtu- 
ally overnight to give training to large numbers of politically 
reliable worker and peasant cadres, who will become more ‘expert’ 
in their work and ‘red’ in their unquestioning loyalty to the Com- 
munist leaders. 

Such a ‘red university’ is the Communist Labour University set 
up by the Kiangsi province on 1 August 1958, following a joint 
decision made by the provincial Party Committee and People’s 
Council on 6 June. The headquarters of the university are at 
Nanchang, with thirty branches elsewhere in the province. Its 
planned enrolment for this year is 50,000 students, half coming 
from agriculture. The majority of the first 11,000 intake are ‘young 
intellectuals of worker and peasant status’, while the remainder 
represent a cross-section of the working population, together with 
‘young students’ from other provinces. 

The Kiangsi Labour University has one major function. It is to 
‘foster large numbers of personnel in the fields of agriculture, 
forestry, animal husbandry, fishing, industry, and sericulture, so 
that labour and technical recruits may be sent continuously to 
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speed up construction in the mountainous areas’. These areas 
represent 60 per cent of the land in the province. The regular 
courses at the college last four years, with two years for special 
courses. The first half of this new academic year will be spent in 
‘collective lectures on political theories and general technical 
knowledge’, after which the courses will split up: “The Communist 
line of education is strictly followed by the Communist Labour 
University regarding the contents and methods of education. It 
earnestly implements the pedagogic principle of integrating politics 
with business, mental labour with physical labour, and theory with 
practice.’ ‘To see that this precept is carried out, the President of 
the college is the secretary of the provincial Party committee, 
Liu Chiin-hsiu, while the provincial vice-governor, Wang ‘Tung- 
hsing, is vice-president and secretary of the college Party com- 
mittee. ‘The different branch schools of the university each have as 
their principal the local Party committee secretary or farm chair- 
man, while Party cadres have been appointed visiting lecturers. In 
the next few years an expansion to more than 400,000 students is 
planned. 

This Labour University is typical in its structure and purpose, 
though it is far greater in size than the usual university of this 
kind, many of which have been set up as part of the new people’s 
communes.! Indeed they may well be existing schools modified 
and renamed ‘universities’. 

Not unnaturally, these ‘red and expert’ universities have been 
critically received in Chinese educational circles. So much so, it 
would appear, that at least one article has appeared in the press 
defending them. Written by Chin Hao in the youth journal Chung 
Kuo Ching Nien (1 July 1958), it outlines the following major 
criticisms. If a college is set up ‘merely according to the practical 
needs of production’, does not this damage systematic scientific 
work? Can such schools be regarded as regular universities when 
there are not enough teachers and facilities? Are the students from 
these colleges ‘graduates’ in the true sense of the word? Lastly, 
does not the establishment of such colleges imply ‘seeking for 
quick success and instant benefit to meet present needs without 
regard for the independent character of education’? 


! These are large units of between 3,000 and 20,000 households, formed by the 
merging of co-operatives. They combine the functions of government and agri- 
cultural, industrial, and para-military organization. It was reported that by the 
beginning of October 90.4 per cent of the peasants had been organized in 
communes. 
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These are, of course, the thoughts in the minds of Western- 
trained educators. But Chin Hao is quite definite that they are 
wrong. These ‘red’ and ‘expert’ universities and part-time higher 
education colleges are ‘great undertakings’ because they are based 
on ‘the experience of the masses’. It is true that at the beginning 
things may not be going quite as systematically as they might, but 
‘systematic scientific theories will gradually be summed up in the 
course of practice’. As for the ‘regular’ universities, ‘Cannot we 
set a new regularity?’, he asks. ‘In our view Tsinghua and Peking 
University are regular universities and so are the red and special- 
ized universities. These two types of university will co-exist for a 
long time to come: this is the regularity of our universities.’ 

This so-called co-existence is one of name only. Over the past 
five years the older-established colleges had already been changed 
in their fundamental aspects. Except for Peking University—out- 
standing as the Chinese national university—the main colleges 
were of Western origin and owed their development in large part 
to Western-trained teachers and administrators. Within a year or 
two of coming into power, the Communists made it plain that this 
background would be eliminated very quickly. Colleges such as 
Yenching with a non-technical basis were deliberately trans- 
formed into higher technical institutes, partly to help to wipe out 
the past, partly to supply the men and women to carry out the 
assignments of the new planned economy. There was a nation- 
wide reorganization and merger of the colleges, new ones of a 
specifically technical or ideological character being introduced. Allin 
all, the higher education system was put on a production-line basis, 
turning out masses of young people trained to serve the new regime. 

The pragmatism behind the changes has been adequately 
summed up—not for the first time—in the columns of the Com- 
munist daily fen Min Jih Pao (17 June 1958): ‘We must realize 
that if our industry is to overtake and surpass Britain in the output 
of steel and other important industrial products within fifteen 
years or less, and if our agriculture is to outstrip that of the capital- 
ist countries as soon as possible on the basis of the fulfilment of the 
national agricultural programme ahead of schedule, development 
of our culture and our education at a tremendous rate is necessary.’? 

But technology alone is obviously not enough. Ideology and the 


1 This ‘surpass Britain’ industrial production campaign started a year ago. 
Since then the fifteen-year period has been considerably reduced in the case of 
steel and wool. 
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current Party line are equally important. In the last few months an 
increasing emphasis has been placed on the need to study the 
works of Mao Tse-tung, with a correspondingly lesser stress on 
the older masters, Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. Much of this 
purely ideological work is transferred to extra-curricular time, the 
Young Communist League in particular having been charged with 
its teaching on a mass scale. 

But the Party line is ever-present. Following a visit by Mao to 
the university, it was reported from Tientsin in September 1958 
that ‘in scientific research, the principle adopted by the university 
is “for political struggle, for production struggle, and for the train- 
ing of personnel’’’. A month or two earlier, prominence was given 
to a speech delivered at a Young Communist League conference 
at Peking University by Chiang Lung-chi, second secretary of the 
university's Party committee. He dwelt on the theme ‘education 
to serve politics and co-ordinate with labour’. Education, he said, 
is both a tool of the class struggle and a superstructure. As such it 
must reflect the trends of social development: ‘for this reason, 
although our present society has not yet been turned into a socialist 
society, our education must realize the Communist spirit.’ 

A new aspect of this tenet is the so-called ‘co-ordinating with 
labour’. Reduced to its simplest terms, this means that the col- 
leges have set up their own factories, the workers being the stu- 
dents. Now the colleges are being run on a part-work/part-study 
basis as their contribution to the increasing economic pace. ‘Work 
while you study’ is thus the new catchword. It is, in the words of 
Chiang Lung-chi, ‘an important means of reforming the old in- 
tellectuals and cultivating a new intelligentsia’. Following an old 
catch-phrase, the intellectual of the past lacked realistic contacts 
with the masses and experience of ‘actual struggle’. The intel- 
ligentsia of the future will in fact come from the masses. To quote 
Chiang: ‘the system of co-ordination between education and 
labour makes it easy for labouring people rich in production ex- 
perience to get into schools and for them to co-ordinate theory and 
practice in the course of study so as to grasp what they have learn- 
ed. This will enable the State to produce large numbers of useful 
intellectuals of the working class.’ 


1 According to the Marxist theory of ‘superstructure’, culture, education, 
science, and technology are phenomena superimposed on an economic base and 
completely influenced by it. If the base is changed, e.g. from one of capitalism to 
Communism, then the superstructural phenomena are also changed. None of 
them can be considered as something in isolation. 
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Now we read story after story of production lines on the campus 
while Party chiefs are turning professors. In Shenyang (Mukden) 
the North-East China Engineering College is reported to have 
built an iron and steel works which will turn out some 60,000 tons 
of various grades annually, while the Medical College in the city is 
starting to manufacture microscopes, medicines, drugs, and medi- 
cal apparatus. Even the North-East China Music School there is 
setting up a factory, where ‘the teachers and students will try 
to improve musical instruments in the course of producing them.’ 
At Szechwan University, it is reported, more than 200 workshops 
have been built, to produce such goods as steel, semi-conductors, 
radios, fertilizers, and paper. A New China News Agency dispatch 
from Chengtu even went so far as to claim that ‘in the space of one 
week the staff and students of the Szechwan University Physics 
Department designed and made a small cyclotron.’ More recently, 
emphasis has been laid on the doubling of iron and steel produc- 
tion, and claims were made in September that plants set up by 
eighteen higher educational institutes in Peking, Nanking, 
Shanghai, Sian, Chungking, Shenyang, Changsha, Wuhan, 
Tientsin, ‘Taiyuan, and Hofei were ‘capable of refining’ more than 
692,000 tons of steel a year. Whether any are in steady production 
has not yet been said. 

A number of leading national and provincial Party chiefs have 
become visiting professors at various colleges. Kang Sheng, 
alternate member of the Politburo of the Party Central Com- 
mittee, took such a post at the People’s University in Peking. 
Chen Po-ta, from the Central Committee, and Chou Yang, deputy 
head of the Committee’s Propaganda Department, became visiting 
professors at the Peking University and the Central ‘Theatrical 
Institute respectively, while a number of other leading Party 
members were invited to lecture at the People’s University. In 
Hupeh province various provincial Party leaders took similar posts 
at the Wuhan University. The provincial first secretary, Wang 
Jen-chung, took over the Socialist Ideology Education Seminar, 
while his colleagues took on political economy, agricultural and 
industrial economics, literature, and art. 

The singling out of the People’s University and Wuhan for 
special mention in this connection would hardly be accidental. 
Following the cheng feng (rectification) campaign of the spring of 
1957 these two universities were notable centres of unrest among 
both students and staff. Indeed, many of the measures at present 
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being put into practice in the colleges can be traced back directly 
to those outbreaks of trouble. These in their turn were stimulated 
by discontent with pressure both of ideology and over-work. 

By 1956 there was ample evidence from the Chinese press that 
students were discontented with their lot. Lecture hours were long, 
made the more tedious by compulsory attendance at extra-mural 
ideological sessions. There had been cuts in the education budget, 
and the hostel position in many colleges was becoming serious—- 
the students were outnumbering the beds. The autumn of 1956 
brought a promise of better accommodation and a relaxation of the 
compulsory ideology lectures. Such concessions gave rise to de- 
mands for still more, just as did parallel concessions in Eastern 
Europe and the U.S.S.R. at that time. Earlier in 1956 Mao ‘I’se- 
tung had pronounced his ‘let a hundred flowers bloom’ thesis.! 
‘The combination of these factors brought college discontent right 
into the open, the peak period being in June and July 1957.* In 
those two months widespread demonstrations took place on the 
campus of every important college. Most intense in the Peking col- 
leges, they broke out like an epidemic in Shanghai, ‘Tientsin, 
Wuhan, Canton, Changsha, Chengchow, Chengtu, Szechwan, 
Chungking, Foochow, Hangchow, Kunking, Kweilin, Lanchow, 
Nanking, Shenyang, Sian, Suchou, Taiyuan, ‘Tangschan, ‘I'sinan, 
Tsingtao, and at an unspecified centre in Yunnan province. 

By the end of July the leadership had asserted control again. 
Many expulsions from the Party and from colleges were reported, 
and higher education graduates that summer found themselves 
faced with a stiff political examination, aimed at ‘summing up the 
behaviour shown during the present anti-rightist struggle’ (the 
name given to the Communist reprisals). ‘Those who did not pass 
this political test found themselves faced with varying degrees of 
economic sanctions, the most unreliable being put to work under 
observation, without wages but with just enough to cover the 
official estimate of their day-to-day needs.® 

' See ‘Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Communists’ ‘‘Rectification’” Move- 
ment’, in The World Today, August 1957. 

2 The purpose of the ‘hundred flowers bloom’ and the later rectification cam- 
paigns was originally stated to be to encourage positive criticism of weaknesses 
and individual failings in carrying out directives. But the rectification campaign 
was quickly turned against the Party itself—even Mao T’se-tung came in for 
public criticism. Long after the Party had regained control of the situation, the 
story was somewhat changed. The line now is that these outspoken critics were 
encouraged in order to expose and isolate ‘rightists’, in the same way as a weed 


is exposed and isolated before being uprooted and burned. 
3’ New China News Agency, 19 July 1957. 
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The new college year 1957-8 saw the re-imposition of the 
ideological courses and the transfer of more than a thousand 
senior cadres to the colleges in order to strengthen the Party’s 
control. This was followed last spring by a new campaign, which 
involved taking both staff and students for long periods into the 
countryside to work on the collective farms.'! At the same time 
they were expected to continue with their academic work, taking it 
into the fields if necessary. The end of the academic year saw 
more official demands that graduates should take on manual work. 
These naturally met with an unwilling response, as was shown by 
reports from Peking University and other centres, where sub- 
stantial minorities apparently voiced the opinion that after years 
spent at college it was a waste to send students on labouring work.* 

The 1958-9 academic year will see the part-study/part-work 
drive intensified, unless it is replaced by something new. In the 
short run this might result in some increases in the output of cer- 
tain goods, but at the expense of both staff and student leisure, 
physical health, and academic standards. 

At the end of the last academic year, an article in the Chung Kuo 
Ching Nien dealt with the question of enrolment for the year 
1958-9. It pointed out that, whereas workers and peasants made 
up 80 per cent of the population as a whole, they were still repre- 
sented by only about one-third of the university students. There- 
fore, when enrolling new students, higher educational institutes 
‘must first of all let politics assume complete command, carry out 
the class line seriously, and ensure the political quality of the new 
students’. This meant that workers, peasants, and worker- 
peasant cadres were to be given priority. If they had a Party 
recommendation then they could be admitted without examina- 
tion. 

A new administrative measure introduced for this academic year 
is the transfer of a large proportion of the 227 ‘regular’ colleges 
from the central Ministry of Education to local control. In all, 187 
colleges are to be transferred, leaving forty still under Ministry 


1 This was part of the general ‘down to the countryside and up to the moun- 
tain’ movement, which took in close on a million cadres by the end of 1957. 

? One of the stories from this period told of how a girl-student learnt to spread 
wet manure on the fields by hand, until ‘in our mind manure became a kind of 
treasure and wealth’. 

3 e.g. Jen Min Fih Pao, 11 July 1958. 

* The official regulations, published in July, told institutes to ‘consider the 
day-to-day political thinking of the candidates and not limit their consideration 
to the candidates’ examination results in political knowledge’. 
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control, including the People’s University, the Peking University, 
Tsinghua, Szechwan, Peking Normal University, the Peking 
Russian Language Institute, and the Peking Foreign Languages 
Institute. A large number of colleges of a technical and vocational 
character are similarly transferred. The reason for this move is 
political, ‘to strengthen further the leadership of the Party over 
higher education’. It gives more direct control to the local Party 
leaders while at the same time it allows for greater flexibility in 
adapting the colleges to local and regional demands, without hav- 
ing to refer to Peking every time. 

But this in its turn puts even more work on local cadres. So 
now, with the introduction of the people’s commune system—first 
in the countryside and now being extended to the industrial areas— 
the strain on the local leaders will become increasingly exacting. 
Under such circumstances, whatever the theory may be, it is more 
than likely that education will become the neglected factor at the 
local level. 

So the future for higher education in China is problematic. An 
official directive issued in September declared: ‘We will spend 
about fifteen years to universalize higher education. After that, an- 
other fifteen years or so will be spent raising the standard.’! ‘The 
directive stressed once more the overriding importance of the 
Party line in education. “The future direction is for schools to run 
factories and farms,’ it went on, ‘and for factories and agricultural 
co-operatives to establish schools.’ 

From the pedagogical viewpoint, the validity of the arguments 
behind such policies is not very convincing. They cannot but 
produce quantity at the expense of quality, as the September 
directive itself admits in part. Politically, the academic year of 
1956-7 showed how easy it is for the human factor to upset Party 
calculations in the colleges. There seems little reason to doubt that 
it will continue to be the discordant factor. 

.< 
! Directive of the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee and the 


State Council on Educational Work, 19 September 1958, published in Jen Min 
Sih Pao, 20 September 1958. 
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